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•  Trends  and  issues 


All  but  two  Soother n  states  voted  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  resolution  asking  that 
segregation  end  in  the  nation’s  public  schools.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  voted  “no” 
on  the  issue  during  the  NEA  ninety-second  annual 
convention  held  in  New  York,  June  27  -  July  2.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  was  represented  in  the  voting.  When 
the  segregation  resolution  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Representative  Assembly,  it  was  seconded  by  the 
Maryland  delegation.  A  moment  later,  the  Delaware 
delegation  ad^d:  “We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  We  have  already  in  our  state  started  school 
integration.”  This  is  the  first  time  in  its  ninety-seven 
year  history  that  the  NEA  has  taken  a  stand  on  the 
issues  of  segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

^‘Care-alls’’  for  javenlle  dellnmency  were 
attacked  by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  who  admonished  against  sucn 
practices  as  throwing  parents  into  jail,  or  recreational 
stunts.  She  urged  instead  deeper  understanding  o^ 
the  “enormous  intracacy  of  the  subject.”  Secretary 
Hobby  called  for  more  attention  to  mis  society’s  val¬ 
ues,  pointing  out  that  “it  is  easy  to  forget  the  whole 
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course  of  life  is  determined  not  by  our  material  gains 
and  losses,  but  by  our  spiritual  values.”  The  meeting 
of  400  experts  in  the  juvenile  field  considered  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  intensive  two-year  study  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Children’s  Bureau. 

Controversial  qaestion  of  methods  versus 
subject  matter  was  raised  by  President  William  F.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  at  a  sjiecial  con¬ 
vocation  honoring  public  education.  “We  professors 
of  education  have  oeen  accused  of  a  lack  of  respect 
for  learning  or  knowledge,”  he  said.  “We  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  possession  of  a  few  magic  skills 
will  outweigh  scholarship.  Such  academic  innuendo 
has  no  basis  in  fact.”  Dr.  Russell  said  the  free  use  of 
knowledge  depended  on  proficient  teachers  who  knew 
how  children  learn  and  were  able  to  teach  them  ac¬ 
cordingly,  “To  be  encouraged,”  he  continued,  “are 
wise  teachers,  professionally  educated  for  their  work, 
free  to  work  as  their  conscience  dictates,  and  shielded 
from  would-be  tyrants  over  their  minds  and  purposes.” 


•  Administration 


Flaws  ia  schaol  admlaistratioa  are  pointed 
out  by  Harmon  V.  Wade  in  July  American  School 
Board  Journal  His  point:  the  school  administrator 
must  be  concerned  not  only  that  administration  be 
democratic,  it  must  also  be  effective,  “and  sometimes 
due  to  misconceptions  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two.’’^  Mr.  Wade  sees  three  areas  where 
this  conflict  may  occur. 

1.  Decision-making.  Democratic  school  adminis¬ 
tration  presupposes  that  the  opinions  and  reactions  of 
all  concerned  are  sought  and  evaluated,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  decision  made.  “On  the  other  hand,  to  say 
that  everyone  should  have  an  equal  say  in  decision¬ 
making  is  to  reduce  this  vital  participation  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  a  farce,  which  leads  to  inertia  and  confusion.” 
One  of  the  vital  concepts  of  democracy,  says  Mr. 
Wade,  is  that  people  are  chosen  for  a  task  or  given  an 
area  of  responsibility  and  then  allowed  to  work  and 
act. 

2.  Direct  leadership.  Some  people,  says  Mr.  Wade, 
believe  that  all  good  ideas  must  originate  from  the 
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“ranks,”  and  that  school  administrators  should  serve 
only  as  coordinators  for  the  school  program.  “This 
tends  to  deny  the  school  administrator  one  of  his  most 
vital  functions  —  direct  leadership.”  While  agreeing 
that  the  group  process  should  be  encouraged,  Mr, 
Wade  insists  that  the  individual  process  should  be 
recognized  and  extended  to  include  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator. 

3.  Faith  in  people.  Democratic  school  administra¬ 
tion  rests  on  this  intangible  quality.  “If  that  faith  is  to 
be  justified,  each  one  in  the  profession,  teacher  and 
administrator  alike,  must  eagerly  and  devotedly  ac¬ 
cept  his  responsibilities  and  restraints,  and  discharge 
his  tasks  with  credit,”  says  Mr.  Wade.  Otherwise,  he 
points  out,  democratic  school  administration  is  stran¬ 
gled  from  within,  dies  from  lack  of  nurture  and 
growth. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Codification  of  School  Laws."  Research  Bulletin  No.  1, 
1954.  National  Education  Association,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  47p.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts.  (De¬ 
voted  to  technical  aspects  of  arrangement  rather  than  to  con¬ 
tent.) 

American  Attitudes  on  World  Organization,  by  Elmo  Roper. 
Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  Paper.  35c. 
(Reprint  from  Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  Comments  by  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  Norman  Cousins,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Mrs. 
Oswald  B.  Lord,  and  others.) 

General  Education  Bibliography,  prep,  by  Elizabeth  N.  Layton. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.  C.  22p.  Paper.  ISc.  (For  those  interested  in  developments 
taking  place  in  the  field  of  college  general  education.) 


•  and.  Goals 


Direetion  adults  want  in  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  outlined  in  an  important  new  book  by  L.  Thom¬ 
as  Hopkins.  Some  points: 

—Adults  want  the  direction  of  education  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  behavior.  They  judge  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  behavior  of  their  own  and  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  various  roles  they  play  in  adult  life— in  the 
home,  on  the  job,  in  the  community.  They  make  such 
judgments  as  external  observers  of  the  actions  of 
younger  people,  and  these  judgments  are  based  upon 
establish^  social  norms,  customs,  or  the  acceptable 
behavior  for  the  community.  “Rarely  are  judgments 
of  the  behavior  of  young  people  by  adults  based  upon 
the  point  of  view  of  the  younger  person  who  is  behav¬ 
ing.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  adults  think  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  education  is  expressed  by  behavior  from  their 
vantage  point  as  external  observers,  not  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  point  of  view  of  the  behaver. 

—Adults  disagree  as  to  what  relationship  between 
general  and  specific  behaviors  should  direct  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  offered  their  children  in  school. 
"The  difference  is  one  of  means  and  ends,”  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  points  out.  Shall  the  governing  direction  be 
toward  personality  maturity  with  the  expanded  three 
R’s  tau^t  as  a  means  toward  that  end?  Shall  the 
program  be  organized  to  teach  the  fixed  knowledges 
and  skills  in  the  various  subjects,  with  personality 
development  as  concomitant  to  such  teaching?  While 
disagreement  exists,  the  general  tendency  of  adults  is 


to  make  specific  behaviors  or  the  three  R’s  the  oper-  < 
ating  center  of  the  education  program  and  thus  the 
chief  directional  factor  in  it. 

—Educators  also  disagree  on  the  relative  value  of 
general  and  specific  behaviors  as  directives  for  the 
education  program.  Most  of  them  accept  the  position 
held  by  adults.  They  want  more  stress  on  the  three 
R’s  in  elementary  school,  a  core  program  of  common 
knowledges  and  skills  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
general  education  in  colleges  and  universities.  “A 
growing  minority  —  composed  more  of  teachers  than 
of  administrators  —  believes  that  the  general  behaviors 
leading  toward  the  best  possible  maturity  at  each  age 
is  not  only  the  better  of  the  two  educational  objectives, 
but  also  the  only  one  that  has  any  reasonable  proba¬ 
bility  of  improving  the  behavior  of  pupils  in  both,” 
says  Mr.  Hopkins. 

The  Emerging  Self  in  School  and  Home,  by  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins.  Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St., 

N.Y.  16.  366p.  Index.  $4.50. 


•  Teachfir  Training  and  Gt^wth 

Education  history  is  vital  to  teachers  if 

they  are  to  know  the  evolution  of  the  school  and  its 
changing  relations  to  society.  From  such  knowledge, 
says  Harry  Good,  the  teacher  will  learn  something  of; 
-The  degree  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

—The  changing  purposes,  showing  that  progress  has  ' 
not  been  in  a  straight  line. 

—The  cost  in  thought,  work,  and  tears,  of  progress 
and  the  causes  of  success  and  failure. 

—The  problems  facing  education  today,  how  they 
arose,  who  the  opposing  parties  are,  and  how  differ¬ 
ences  can  be  compared  and  further  progress  achieved. 

—The  relation  of  the  history  of  education  to  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy,  administration,  psychology,  soci¬ 
ology. 

—The  historical  method. 

—The  philosophy  of  history. 

These  points  are  cited  by  Archibald  W.  Anderson  in 
May  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Facilities  for  Professional  Laboratoiy  Experience  in  Teacher 
Education,  ed.  by  Garold  D.  Holstine  and  Frank  L.  Steeves. 
Association  for  Student  Teaching,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.  288p.  Paper.  $2.  (1954  yearbook.) 

American  Education:  An  Introduction,  by  Emma  Reinhardt. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  506p.  Index. 

$4.  (Over-all  picture  of  education  in  this  country.  Designed 
for  the  first  professional  course  for  prospective  teachers.  Well- 
selected  list  of  audio-visual  aids  prettared  by  Arthur  F.  Byrnes.) 
Introduction  to  American  Education,  by  Paul  R.  Mort  and  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Vincent.  McGraw-Hill,  3^  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
435p.  Index.  $4.75.  (Part  Orte  surveys  education  in  America. 

Part  Two  sketches  schools  that  are  good,  schools  that  are  poor. 

Part  Three  analyzes  forces  operating  in  the  evolution  of  the 
modem  school.) 

On  Education,  by  Richard  Livingstone.  Cambridge  U.  Press,  32  m 
E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  232p.  $3.  (Contairu  tt^  works  reprint-  p 
ed  in  one  volume:  “The  Future  in  Education"  and  “Education 
for  a  World  Adrift."  Author  was  vice-chancellor,  Oxford  17., 
1944-47.) 
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•  SrhootM  and  the  Puhlie 


How  laymen  can  help  recruit  teachers  has 

been  explained  by  Vemon  L.  Heath,  L.  S.  Heath  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  Robinson,  Ill.  Speaking  before  the  Albany 
Conference,  State  U.  of  N.  Y.  College  for  Teachers,  Mr. 
Heath  proposed  ten  steps  for  more  successful  teacher 
recruitment: 

1.  Obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  state  department 
of  education  by  requesting  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  sup)erintendent  or  commissioner  as  coordina¬ 
tor  to  head  the  recruitment  program. 

2.  Try  to  identify  as  early  as  possible  students  in 
each  high  school  who  might  be  interested  in  a  teach¬ 
ing  career. 

3.  Publicize  as  widely  as  possible  the  need  for  new 
teachers  and  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  high 
school  students  in  teaching. 

4.  Enlist  the  services  of  PTA,  business,  and  other 
lay  groups  to  help  with  the  problem  and  impress  up¬ 
on  the  public  mind  the  critical  nature  of  the  teacher 
shortage  and  the  danger  of  lowering  educational  stan¬ 
dards  if  a  solution  is  not  found, 

5.  Urge  the  legislature,  women’s  clubs,  service 
clubs,  PTA’s,  and  other  lay  professional  groups  to  pro¬ 
vide  scholarships  in  teacher  education. 

6.  Call  a  state-wide  conference  on  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment,  inviting  to  the  meeting  representatives  of  all 
professional  and  lay  organizations. 

7.  Publicize  the  need  for  better  salaries  and  call 
the  public’s  attention  to  low  salaries  that  exist  in  many 
communities. 

8.  Encourage  the  organization  of  citizens’  advisory 

committees,  or  education  committees. 

9.  Encourage  school  administrators,  the  AAUW, 
and  professional  education  fraternities  to  sponsor  Fu¬ 
ture  Teachers  of  America  clubs  in  high  schools. 

10.  Every  individual  teacher  must  be  willing  to 
recommend  his  profession  to  his  own  students;  omer- 
wise  the  work  or  lay  groups  and  local  citizens’  groups 
will  be  to  no  avail. 


•  Teaching  Wtethods 


Grammar  witk  a  minimum  of  rales  should 

be  the  practice  in  teaching  high  school  students  a 
foreign  language.  In  addition,  there  should  be  much 
stress  on  mill  exercises  and  practical  vocabulary  — 
vocabulary  which  the  student  can  use  in  making  up 
sentences  or  carrying  on  a  real  or  imaginary  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  language  or  reading  a  book  or  mapzine  in 
it.  So  says  Edmond  A.  Meras  in  a  new  book  for 
language  teachers. 

According  to  Mr.  Meras,  high  school  pupils  today 
prefer  a  functional  grammar  in  which  the  rules  and 
exercises  complement  each  other.  “Pains  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  statements  and  exercises  which  lead 
the  student  into  error  or  give  information  that  can  be 
interpreted  in  several  ways,”  he  says.  Too  many  gram¬ 
mars  either  over-  or  under-emphasize  certain  points. 


lead  students  into  error  or  misinterpretation  that  is 
hard  to  correct,  he  points  out. 

Since  most  high  school  students  are  interested  in 
dramatics,  Mr.  Meras  continues,  lessons  should  be 
dramatized  in  class.  Although  these  students  tend  to 
be  self-conscious,  they  enjoy  expressing  themselves 
once  they  have  mastered  pronunciation.  ^The  teacher 
should  speak  to  them  in  the  language  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  that  is  a  phase  of  language  which  seems  prac¬ 
tical  to  them,”  says  Mr.  Meras. 

A  Language  Teachers  Guide,  by  Edmond  A.  Meras. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  299p. 
Index:  $3.50. 

Pupils  should  be  accepted  as  they  are,  where 
they  are.  So  said  Leonora  Gross  at  the  forty-Mth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  San  Francisco.  Too  often,  she  continued, 
home  economists  in  the  past  have  tried  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  by  glorifying  “the  right  way  to  do 
things.”  Pointing  out  that  the  person  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  her  housekeeping  methods,  Mrs.  Gross  urged 
a  new  approach  in  which  nome  economists  do  not  try 
to  “make  people  over.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Emerging  Practices  in  Mathematics  Education.  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1201  16th  Sf.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  434p.  $4.50.  To  Council  members:  $3.50.  (Twenty- 
second  yearbook.  Contributions  from  61  persons.  Features  new 
approaches  to  old  problems.) 


•  The  Prafemeian 


New  three  R’§  have  been  propo§ed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Grayson  Kirk,  Columbia  U.  Speaking  before  the 
NEA  annual  convention.  Dr.  Kirk  said  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic  are  not  enough  in  the  world  crisis. 
Character  and  leadership  training  are  now  essentials, 
he  warned.  He  said  schools  should  teach  men  to  think 

more  about  national  welfare  than  about  their  “points 
of  personal  privilege.”  His  modem  Three  R’s: 

—Resources.  By  1965,  Dr.  Kirk  pointed  out,  18,000,- 
000  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  will  be 
added  to  classrooms.  Only  an  extensive  building  pro- 
^m  can  meet  the  growing  needs.  But,  he  said,  ^‘the 
human  resources,”  the  teachers,  are  even  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Unless  teaching  is  made  attractive,  lowered  mu- 
cational  accomplishment  and  public  criticism  will 
result. 

—Resolution.  A  resolution  by  both  parents  and  edu¬ 
cators  is  needed  to  demand  more  serious  work  from 
students,  particularly  in  high  school.  Dr.  Kirk  called 
upon  citizens  to  resolve  to  combat  those  influences 
\»^ch  believe  that  education  can  best  be  achieved  if 
the  student  is  isolated  from  controversial  views.  Stu¬ 
dents  shotild  be  taught  about  differing  ideas,  he  said, 
and  about  different  governments  and  societies. 

—Responsibility.  Dr.  Kirk  beheves  the  schools  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  train  the  gifted  children. 
Unless  schools  train  the  best  minds,  he  said,  there  is 
the  risk  of  having  the  government  nm  by  incompetent 
persons. 
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•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 

PI  ace  of  religion  in  hnnian  cnltnre  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  public  education  is  obliged  to  offer  its 
students  the  best  possible  instruction  in  it.  The  schools, 
continues  President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  should  ofiFer  students  instruction  in 
the  history,  Scriptures,  and  beliefs  of  the  Judaic- 
Christian  heritage.  He  proposes  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: 

—Teaching  of  religion  must  meet  the  standards  of 
objectivity  and  scholarly  competence  expected  of  every 
other  discipline. 

—The  major  religious  traditions  should  be  appro¬ 
priately  presented. 

—No  student  should  be  required  to  come  under  in¬ 
struction  contrary  to  parents’  objections. 

—The  teaching  and  practice  of  religion  in  public 
education  should  not  have  as  its  aim  aid  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  religion  or  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  sec¬ 
tarian  propaganda. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  spoke  before  500  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  at  Columbia  U. 

•  The  EfCarner 

What  ‘‘new  snbarbia”  does  to  children  was 

pointed  out  by  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations 
at  Mills  College.  The  former  director  of  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America  said  that  suburbia  —  “a 
community  without  really  being  one”  —  may  be  a 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

A  group  without  traditions,  the  suburbia  children 
know  only  the  mu-sery,  the  kindergarten,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  and  the  shopping  center,  Mrs.  Gruenberg 
continued.  “They  never  see  anyone  working,  for  their 
fathers  leave  in  the  car  early  in  the  morning  for  their 
job  somewhere  else,  and  during  the  week,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  run  by  a  matriarchy  of  mothers  and  teach¬ 
ers.” 

The  children,  she  said,  live  in  a  segregated  world, 
economically,  racially,  and  religiously.  “In  fact,  in 
some  of  them,  the  community  segregates  families  who 
belong  to  a  minority  religious  group.” 

At  the  mercy  of  conformity,  such  communities 
should  be  leavened  with  other  forces,  Mrs.  Gruenberg 
said.  In  relation  to  delinquency,  such  communities 
may  already  be  a  danger  since  they  encourage  idleness 
ana  irresponsibility  in  children,  she  added. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Treatment  of  the  Delinquent  Adolescent,  by  Harris  B.  Peck  and 
Virginia  BeUsmith.  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  192 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  147p.  Paper.  $2.  (Group  and  in- 
dividual  therapy  with  parent  and  child.  New,  experimental 
methods  designed  to  overcome  resistances  characteristic  of  these 
troubled  and  often  elusive  clients.) 

The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Backwardness,  by  Cyril  Burt. 
Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  128p.  Index. 
$3.75.  (Discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
Considers  causes  and  recommends  methods  of  treatment.  Many 
case  histories.  The  author  is  emeritus  professor  of  psychology, 
U.  of  London.) 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 


Free  Film  For  French  Classes  ...  is  titled  Les 
Hommes  De  La  Nuit.  Subject  is  the  coal  mines  of 
Lorraine  .  .  .  visited  in  detail  as  viewer  follows  a 
group  of  young  apprentice  miners  on  their  first  trip 
underground.  First  prize  in  Cultural  Film  Section, 
1952  Venice  Festival.  Write  French  Embassy,  972 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 

School  Edition  of  a  Classic  .  .  .  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lou  P.  Bunce.  Penrod,  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  follows  the  original  novel  .  .  .  some  simpli- 
fira  vocabulary  .  .  .  omits  outmoded  expressions. 
Questions  and  topics  for  classroom  discussion.  Foot¬ 
notes.  Globe  Book  Co.,  175  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
$2.40. 

Man's  Search  For  Cod  ...  is  subject  of  How  the 
Great  Religions  Began,  by  Joseph  Caer.  Contains 
biographies  of  Jesus  .  .  .  Moses  .  .  .  Mohammed 
.  .  .  Buddha  .  .  .  Confucius  .  .  .  Lao-Tze  .  .  .  and 
others.  Simply  written.  New  American  Library  of 
World  Literature,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
Paper.  Index.  240p.  25c. 

Tru?  Abound  U.  N.  Headquarters  ...  is  taken  in 
Tower  of  Destiny.  New  film  tells  the  story  of  the 
building  .  .  .  shows  how  architecture  was  planned 
.  .  .  how  buildings  were  financed  and  completed. 
Includes  a  guided  tour  of  various  rooms  .  .  .  de¬ 
partments  .  .  .  facilities.  McGraw-Hill,  3^  W. 
42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  15  min.  $85. 

Only  Chiu>  WtNs  Otrr  ...  in  a  new  picture  book 
with  siuprise  ending.  The  Oldest,  the  Youngest, 
and  the  One  in  the  Middle,  by  Lillian  Gardner, 
brings  young  readers  thrill  of  recognition  in  famil¬ 
iar  background  .  .  .  supplies  unusual  ending.  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Doris  Stolberg.  Franklin  Watts,  699 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  $2.50. 

Background  of  Pressing  World  Problem  ...  is 
presented  in  a  new  film.  The  Third  River  gives  in¬ 
sight  into  little-known  Iraq  .  .  .  features  prepara¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  a  gigantic  30'’-in-diameter 
oil  pipeline  across  the  country.  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Pfaza,  N.Y.  20.  Rent: 
$3.75;  sale:  $75. 

Project  Workbook  For  Driver  Education  ...  is 
now  available.  Aims  at  stimulating  students  to 
make  and  solve  traffic  projects  on  their  own. 
Should  integrate  classroom  work  with  behind-the- 
wheel  instruction.  158p.  SX"  x  11".  American 
Automobile  Association,  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  at  17th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  School  price:  57c  per 
copy. 

How  Teachers  Can  Help  Pupils  .  .  .  with  their 
problems  ...  is  explained  in  Helping  Children 
Solve  Problems,  by  Ruth  Strang.  Booklet  explains 
how  teachers  can  help  children  in  ways  that  will 
not  prevent  them  from  learning  how  to  solve  their 
own  problems  .  .  .  discusses  the  amount  of  help 
and  kind  of  help  children  need  at  each  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  48p.  40c.  Quantity 
discounts.  , 

Spiritual  Values  in  Camping  ...  by  Clarice  M. 
Bowman  .  .  .  makes  good  reading  for  camp  direc¬ 
tors  or  counselors.  Handbook  shows  how  to  oro- 
vide  camp  promam  with  deep,  permanent  values 
.  .  .  increase  children’s  awareness.  Spiritual  values 
are  highlighted  in  terms  of  daily  activities.  Asso¬ 
ciation  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  $3. 
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